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land failed, as she has failed ever since. The problem
was beyond her powers. But Gilbert, the philosophical
courtier, was then acting the part of an Irish Claver-
house, and there is no more remarkable picture in the
history of discovery than that of Sir Humphrey Gilbert
meditating upon the problems of geography in his tent
while the peasants passed up between a double line of
human heads, the heads of their own "dedde fathers,
brothers, children, kinsfolk and friends, lying on the
ground before their faces," to speak with the grim
colonel. There is a hint, in what we know of Gilbert in
Ireland, that he was, in addition to being very much a
man of his time, a man of one idea. He reminds us of
Conrad's Kurtz, with his hut in the African jungle orna-
mented with human heads, exterminating the natives
and dreaming of serving humanity.
And it is of importance to note that not one of these
great Englishmen who served in Ireland, neither
Raleigh nor Gilbert nor Sir Henry Sidney nor Frobisher,
was aware of any other method of settling the Irish
question than that of terrorism. They had had a
view in London of those "gallowglasses, armed with
hatchets all bareheaded, their hair flowing in locks upon
their shoulders, on which were yellow surplices dyed
with saffron, with long sleeves, short coats and thrun
jackets" and the same had "caused as much staring and
gaping as if^ they had come from China or America."
The Irish did not understand the English method of
government at all "Ulster is mine and shall be mine 1"
bellowed Shan O'Neil, and his conception of a strong
ruler was that of a chief of his clan, first in fight and
feast^ first in robbery under arms and promiscuity of
offspring. To suggest that if left to themselves these
Irish would have revived the arts and culture of their
ancestors is unreasonable. Already the stupid imposi-
tion, during Edward the Sixth's reign, of a religion